THE MONTE CRISTO EPOCH

The distinction between the public and the private man
is further emphasized by this extract from a letter of
March 4 to the now exiled Due de Montpensier: cc I was
proud, my lord, to be called your friend when you occupied
the Tuileries ; now that you have left France I claim that
title. . . . Pray God I may never fail to preserve unsullied
the veneration which belongs to the grave and the worship
which is due to exile.55 In the same spirit, quixotic though
it may seem, he retained for the next year or so the Duke's
box at the Thedtre Historique; and the new President of
the Republic, when he attended a performance one evening,
saw in the vacant box of the exiled Prince a token that
Revolutions do not efface friendship.

Consistently with this honourable expression of personal
loyalty, Dumas wrote on March 7 to the Presse protesting
indignantly against the removal of an equestrian statue
of the Due d'Orleans from the courtyard of the Louvre.
In this letter, after eulogizing the Duke's character and
many good deeds, he ended by saying : " Surely the Re-
public of 1848 is strong enough to sanction the splendid
inconsistency by which a prince is left undisturbed on his
pedestal while Royalty comes tumbling down from' its
throne."

Considering the violence of Anti-Orleanist sentiment at
that time, this protest was as courageous as it seems to be
intelligible : none the less it was bound to handicap fatally
Dumas' chance of being elected to a seat in the Assembly.
On this he had now set his heart, though uncertain to what
constituency he had best apply. As a well-known and in-
fluential resident of Saint Germain he might naturally have
come forward in the department of Seine et Oise; on the
other hand, his activity in the " three days " of February had
displeased many, while others professed to regard him as too
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